

















The one great rule 

of composition is to 

speak the truth. 
—THOREAU 
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F.1L.A., THE INSIDE 


HOUSTON, AUSTIN 

A 20-year-old University of 
Houston marketing and sales- 
manship major has told the 
Observer that he spent eleven 
months as a member of “Free- 
dom in Action” in Houston to 
find out what the right-wing 
political group stands for. 

A personally prepossessing 
young man, G. M. (Micky) Craw- 
ford was appointed F.I.A. director 
for his precinct—there were no 
elections in F.I.A. while he was 
a member, he said—but when he 
failed to produce results for F.1LA., 
enthusiasm for him cooled. 

Several F.I.A. leaders told him 
he should run for office, but he 
was collecting literature and fill- 
ing out his own conviction that 
FILA. is “a threat to America.” 

He told a cloak-and-dagger story 
of attending 25 to 50 F.1.A. meet- 
ings; of literature of a right-wing 
nature which is circulated at these 
meetings, but not in F.I.A.’s name; 
of his invitation to and frightened 
failure to attend, a meeting of an 
organization represented to him 
as an action group to be “organ- 
ized like the communists” in cell 
groups; and of his feeling that 
some suspicion developed toward 
him after the Observer published 
extracts from a very conservative 
sermon mailed to him by Mrs. 
Cleo Liner, assistant to F.LA. 
president Elwood Fouts (“A Min- 
ister on Death,” Obs. Jan. 1 ’60). 


* 


‘No Elections’ Is Confirmed 


HOUSTON, AUSTIN 


Mrs. Cleo Liner, assistant 
to President Elwood Fouts of 
Freedom in Action, confirmed 
to the Observer that G. M. 
(Micky) Crawford “is a mem- 
ber of Freedom in Action.” 
She was not sure whether he 
had been a precinct director, 
although she thought he had 
not been, but he “has con- 


tacted a lot of people for us.” 
Advised by long distance that 


Crawford had visited the Ob- 
server and evidenced a decision 
to work no longer in F.1LA., Mrs. 
Liner asked, “Well, what did he 
say?” Told “quite a lot,” including 
the statement that F.I.A. held no 
elections, she _ replied, “that’s 
right.” 

“We do not elect the precinct 
directors or the county directors,” 
Mrs. Liner, speaking very quickly, 
explained. “Freedom in Action 
was designed only for those peo- 
ple who believe in the principles 
of F. I. A., who want to get to- 
gether and work to get a better 
choice of candidates in the par- 
ties. F.I.A. is not a political or- 
ganization, but it teaches politics.” 

Judging from the FLA. book- 
let, the Observer said, the na- 
tional executive committee of 
eight members was not elected by 
anyone, either. 

“The provisional exécutive com- 
mittee is a group of eight men 
who got together,’’ Mrs. Liner 
agreed. “They serve as advisers of 
the organization, and also as pro- 
tectors to see that the (F.1A.) 
plan is not misused. However, the 
state director is selected by the 
people in that state.” 

Returning to the subject of 
Crawford, she said: 








Member Quits 
And Talks 


_ He said Mrs. Cleo Liner, assist- 
ant to F.1LA. President Elwood 
Fouts, gave him a Texas Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. handbook on poli- 
tics at the F.1A. office in Hous- 
ton. 

F.LA. is working with a con- 
servative Democratic Precinct Or- 
ganization in Houston and “think 
they have enough to take over 
Houston. They’re planning a big 
push this year,” he said. 

A map of Harris County in F.LA. 
Director Bill Hollis’s office, Craw- 
ford said, has the county’s pre- 
cincts distinguished in this way: 


Liberal precincts are colored 
red; 
Negro precincts are _ colored 
black; 


“And FIA. precincts are 
marked with little American flags 
flying.” 

“I saw the precinct files—ran 
through some of the cards for 
them—and I'd say about a third of 
them, at least, had ‘TMA’ marked 
on the card,” Crawford said. 
(T., M., and A. are the initials of 
the Texas Manufacturers’ Assn.) 

The cards are also marked F.LA., 
conservative, or prospect, and are 
alphabetized by precincts, Craw- 





ford said. He could not estimate 


* * 


“Now Micky Crawford, I econ! 
he is a very fine young man, and} 
I think he’s got a lot of possibili- | 
ties. Very often young people feel | 
they would like to go into some | 
other phase of politics, and I| 
think that’s good, I’m all for it. | 
I certainly have a great respect} 
for him, and I think he’s got a lot 
of potential.” 

Crawford had told the Observer 
that he had not done much work 
for F.1.A. as precinct director, the 
Observer noted. “Well, he is in 
school, and a lot of times students 
will work three, six months, and 
then not work any more—that is 
a normal thing,” Mrs. Liner said. 

During a brief interruption in 
the telephone connection, Mrs. 
Liner had checked to see if Craw- 
ford was listed in F.1.A.’s records 
as a precinct director at present. 
“He is not a precinct director, but 
he is a member,” she said. “I’m 
not sure he was not (a director). 
I do know there have been times 
when he has contacted a lot of 
people for us.” 

How many members does F.I.A. 
have now? Mrs. Liner was asked. 

“The one thing that we do not 
give out is the number of mem- 
bers,” she replied. “If it is a big 
number, then people will say 
there is no need to work. If it is 
a small number in some areas, 
they might say, oh well, there's 
no point in my working.” 

Mrs. Liner said F.1.A. has pre- 
cinct directors in more than 200 
of Harris County's 256 precincts. 
She noted reports that some pre- 
cincts had had more than 50 per- 
cent increases in poll tax pay- 
ments and said, “Of course, we 
know where we've been working, 
and that was areas where there 
were active (F.I1.A.) groups. In 





Harris County in particular, thou- 


how many there were. His mem- 
bership card bears the number 
6162, but he believes the member- 
ship is smaller than 6,162. 

Several times, Crawford said, 
he and a young liberal leader at 
the University of Houston, Jerry 
Mize, met at Sheldon Reservoir 
near Houston early in the morn- 
ing and went out in the middle of 
the lake to fish and talk over what 
Crawford was learning and wheth- 
er he should go on. He and Mize 
were not seen together in public. 

Mize, a member of the liberal 
Harris County Democrats who 
was president of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Young Demo- 
cratic Club at the University of 
Houston at the time Crawford 
joined F.I.A. last summer, accom- 
panied Crawford to Austin to tell 
the Observer a story of which it 
had received intimations months 
ago. They brought a file of F.I.A. 
literature with them. 

Crawford was a member of the 
liberal F.D.R. club which was 
challenged by the conservative 
Young Democrats from the Uni- 
versity of Houston at the Young 
Democrats’ state convention in 
San Antonio in 1959. F.I.A. people 
never knew about this, he said. 


‘To Find Out’ 


“I joined Freedom in Action,” 
he said, “simply to find out what 
it was about—I didn’t know 

(Continued on Page 8) 


* * 


sands of people who have never 
been active before will go to their 
precinct conventions and vote in 
the primaries. Those are people 
that have been educated in F.LA.” 


She said they would work “in 
their parties.” They were not, 
were they, committed to party 
loyalty? the Observer asked. 


“We emphasize that political 
parties are very important, and 
you have to have respect for peo- 
ple with a lot of experience, and 
so on,” Mrs. Liner responded, “but 
we do not believe in party loyalty 
only when the welfare of the 
country is at stake.” 

The Observer had asked Mrs. 
Liner whether Bill Hollis, an 
F.I.A. leader in Houston, had 
taken over the work Cox used to 
do, and that Hollis is now assist- 
ant to the state director, who is 
Abner McCall, vice president of 
Baylor. McCall has remarked that 
he is not active in F.ILA. any 
more. Mrs. Liner said that his 
job is “more of a figurehead posi- 
tion, because he is very, very busy 
at Baylor University.” 

Asked about the precinct map 
of Harris County Crawford said 
he saw in Hollis’s office with lib- 
eral precincts marked red, Negro- 
majority precincts black, and 
F.LA. precincts with an American 
flag, Mrs. Liner said that there is 
a map with precincts with liberal 
county committeemen marked red 
and conservative committeemen 
blue (the colors “have no signifi- 
cance,” she said) but that she 
knew of no such map as Crawford 
described, although he might have 
been referring to an earlier map 
in which red stripes were used for 
F.1.A. precincts. She said no map 
in F.1A.’s office had ever dis- 
tinguished Negro precincts from 
others. 
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Bold Sit-Ins 
In Marshall 


LATE REPORT 

More Marshall 
rests are expected 
week-end. Negro studer 
said Thursday they would 
necessary to prevail 
forts. 

Disclosure that 
lege professor was a 
until 1957 added further 
ing tension Thursday r 


Sit-ir 


a | 


MARSHALL 
The boldest and potentially 
the most dangerous lunch- 


counter sit-ins so far 
have resulted, for the second 
time this week, in the 


arrest 
of Negro students Mar- 
shall, one of the “capitals of 
the old South.’ 
Negro students 


Bishop colleges in Mar 
began sit-ins Saturday 
again Monday and w 
and taken to court ar 
One of them, a student 
said, was pressed 
shoved into a seat, and 1 
by a police officer. W« 
ternoon, after other they 
were taken into cust 
held on open charges 

Harrison County, of 
shali is the county s 
percent Negro and 4 
Anglo as of the 1950 
shall is traditionally regarded as 
“one of the capita Nd 
South” and whites 
expected to resist tl an- 
grily. 

That this 
manifest by mid-week 

Wiley College has a 40) 
Bishop College about nts 
Tuesday, March 22, a neet- 
ing was held on the W DI 
attended by student 
schools, at which the 
was to stop patronizi! 
neighborhood theater 
gation practices thers abol 
ished and to try to rece rvice 
in lunch counters 

Protest signs were | i on the 
campus, and a staten t 
students said they 


was tne i was 





OLIN TEAGUE: 





Often Answers ‘No 


WA NGTON 

Olin E. Teague, who came 
to Washington in 1946 as a 
highly decorated combat vet- 


eran, is engaged in his first 
skirmish at the polls 


“I’m a political accident,” 
he says, “elected on a veter-| 
an’s record and with no op-| 
ponent since then.” 

Teague’s wartime was 
unquestionably a bi one 
World War II cam maps | 
and pictures hang on his office | 
wall. Some of his staff members | 
refer to him as “Colone 

This spring Teagus battle 
heroism is far behind ! and it 
is his record as a Congressman 
upon which his reelect hopes | 
depend. Teague appears quite con- 
fident. “I would like to run on my 
record, and if my opponent does 
the same thing, I will very | 
happy,” he says 

State Sen. William Moore is| 
running against Teaguc Moore 





edly torn down. Dr. I. J. Lamothe 
of Marshall, an adult supporter of 
the sit-ins, said that one car car- 
rying Negro students was stoned 
by white students Wednesday 
night, March 23, near the Wiley 
campus. Signs were also posted 
around Bishop College. 

Last Saturday, March 26, at 10 
a.m., ten male students dressed in 
suits or sports clothes entered the 
Woolworth’s store and sat at the 
counter. Before they asked for 
service the lights at the counter 
were turned out and it was de- 
clared closed. 

After 20 minutes the store man- 
ager, W. T. Hall, was quoted say- 
ing, “I think every peace officer 
in the county is here.” After an- 
»ther ten minutes the students 
left, and police took their names 
A news release of the “Wiley 
Colleges Students Move- 
ment” sent to the Observer by 
mail said two of the students 
were “partially tripped by a mem- 
ber of the Harrison County Sher- 
iff's Dept. who blocked the aisle 
with his foot.” 


Threatened with Jail 


“Another student was ap- 
proached and ask who his leader 
was; he replied simply, ‘God is 
our Leader’,” the release said 
“One of the Sheriff's deputies told 
a colored photographer on the 
scene to take all of the d--n pic- 
tures he wanted but to be sure 
that the deputy was not photo- 
graphed.” 

When a second group of Negroes 
entered about 10:30 not knowing 
the counter was closed, the stu- 
dents’ release said, all seats had 
been filled by police officers and 
other white persons. The new stu- 
dents waited; shortly the store 
was closed to all patrons. 


Pishop 


The doors were patrolled by lo- 
cal police officers, the statement 
said, and only white persons were 
allowed inside; after about two 
hours all persons were admitted 
back inside, but the lunch counter 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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; has voted liberal most of the time 
in the Senate. A skilled politician, 
he has been conducting a day-by- 
day campaign on a person-to-per- 
son basis. His main handicap is 


(Continued on Page 2) 





| Rep. Olin Teague 











Teague | in His First Race NEGRO SIT-INS 


(Continued from Page 

his having taken legal fees f 
shaky insurance companies 
a state senator 

Essentially, Teague’ rec 
conservative. It is a rec 
has said 

ghts legislati 

ed n f } - 
on, i < 

slative es 
Foreig 

>h 
had a fe 
in ¢ . 
Teague Sixt ( r 
District primarily is a rural E 


Texas region, but his 











of labor in his district is a 

in Cc ments C 

current c est. He say i 

ers of « zea id ; S$ 
ponent € ce, and 

is coming t f neighboring 
counties ¢t 4 Moore 


Teague does not consider him- 





self to be anti-labor and claims 
that State AFL-CIO director Jerry 
Holleman ld vote f > me if 
he voted di Ma 
laborin pe he sa ve 
benefited from the veterans’ pro- 
grams he has sponsore 


Against $1.25 Minimum 


With minor exceptions Teague 
has found himself on the opposite 
side of the fence from the AFL- 
CIO on labor legislation. In 1956 
the Committee on Political Edu- 
cation (COPE) published a ten- 
year Congressional voting record 
on six labor issues. Four times 
COPE Skea Teag ic as ) £ 
wrong Headir ng the st vas 
Teague’s vote ver Presi- 
dent Truman's veto of the Taft- 


Hartley Act 


overall iador 


and fi 


Analyzing the 
general 
records, 
with 12 
right votes for 
Two years ago 


welfare reign aid 
COPE credited Teague 
wrong votes and 


nt period 


seven 
the 


another analysis for the 1957- 58 
sessions, this time listing Teague 





ported 
opposed 
r 


oroun 
mivVudr 


reform 
ictione - Titimat nm r 
ctloOns on iegitimate unions 


restri 


Ae 
“Ss 





Teague does not 
as “union busting” 
gives “the average 
the same rights in a uni 
average citizen wants in Ameri- 
can life.” He said | 
personally contact 
in his district “and tell 
in the bill 
Before this session out, 
Teague probably will have to re- 
cord his vote on at least one other 
piece of important labor legisla- 
tion—the minimum wage. He told 
the Observer reporters that he is 
opposed to raising the current $1 
an hour minimum. “When it was 
raised last time, five or six little 
industries in my district had to 
close,” he said. 


d says it 
ring man 


as the 


he would try 
laboring pe 


them 


ple 
what 
is 


is 


Early in his Con 
reer—1949—Teazgue participat 


gressional Ca- 
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educational t ls, Teague has 
nown less iclination to favor 
federal a r education of the 
] In 1957 he 














to 203, a 











i have provided fed- 
school construction 

A ea later he voted to kill a 
»ill for federe loans to college 
students ‘the National Defense 
Education Act). However, in 1956] 
he did te for tne Fogarty 
An » increase funds for 
school construction in federally 
impacted areas 

F m 
has had iS 
pending 
and a ct 
federal aid 
vould prov 
i feder 

na state be 
educat I } 
would give st states the 
most f education, and the poor- 
est the st. It has never been 

f the committee 

Teague kes a rather typical 
Southern view on _ civil rights, 
terming the issue “a political foot- 
ball.” This r he opposed bring- 
ng civil rights legislation up for 
conside n on the floor of the 
House and stood with Southern 





Cc itak 
the final version, which passed 
ast week 

Teag said he qoesnt think 
cil rights legislation is import- 

t “to the Democratic Part n 
he upcoming election 

N erson in my district is ex- 
cluded from ting, and no one 
should be he said. He opposes 
federally enforced integration, and 
aid that there is no integration 
rob n his district 

The e getting along fine,” he 
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agues in a vain effort to block | 


| 
| 
} 


feels that he and his Southern 
colleagues know best how the Ne- 
groes should be treated: 
Walk around the Capitol and} 
sk the colored people here whom 
ey prefer. They'll say they like/| 
Southern congressmen better 
the Northerners. We treat | 
m Ke peor 
Other Issues 
rece! ears Teague has 
sided w he growing bloc which 
poses foreign aid. He terms his 
iS a protest to what he calls 
poc adn strat f the 
I supported federal aid for a 


er s because I saw 
I jestruction in Europe. I voted 
f t until these countries caught 
ip. Since then I have _ voted 
igainst foreign aid because it has 
een poorly administered, and we 
ve tried to buy friends where 
they couldn't be bought.” 
He said that he strongly favors 
the technical aid provisions of 


foreign aid and contended that he 


would vote for foreign aid if his 
vote meant passage or defeat 


Teague believes in this country 


maintaining a deterrent force that 


would make “political gangsters 
s they have in Russia know that 
we will give them the bad end of 


’ He said that 


he thinks the to-| 


tal defense appropriation is suffi- | 
cient. He is opposed to any fur- 
ther reduction in conventional 


weapons 


He opposes Sec. Benson's farm 
programs but doesn’t offer any 
specific remedies. He does, how- 
ever, say he would favor pians 
like the Humphrey food-for-peace 
proposal. “There must be some 
way to continue to produce what 


we are able to produce and give | 


it to needy countries,” he said. 


Teague, who studied agriculture 
at Texas A&M College, is a firm 
and water conser- 


soil 


believer in 


vation 


“Our resources should be im- 
proved for our children,” he said. 
‘Local funds should be used when 
there is sufficient local money, 
ut some projects are so big that 
they get local money and 
federal funds need to be used.” 


can't 


Watershed projects dot Teague’s 
eleven-county district. 
issued by the U. S. Department of 


vice at Temple last month listed 


13 projects in the planning or con- | 


struction stage 


A report | 


Agriculture Soil Conservation Ser- 


|} nattonal convention doing 


Teague’s record, while predom-/} 


conservative, has its var- 
iations. His record on housing 
legislation probably is a good ex- 


inantly 


IN EAST 


(Continued from Page 1) 


remained closed and attended by 
police. 
Sheriff Earl Franklin told the 


press all the Negroes were from 
out-of-state. The student 
said this was “grossly 
and that “a large number of the 
students Texans and a 
stantial number are local Marshall 
Said a 


release 
incorrect” 


are sub- 


citizens.” Press reports 4 
the protesters 
this was explained by the s 


about 


white was among 
tate- 
ment as a mistake one of 
the students 

afternoon a group of 
ten different students’ entered 
Union Bus Terminal Cafe in Mar- 
shall and sat at the lunch counter 
“All white patrons left, 


two men who remained,” 


Saturday 


except for 
the stu- 
dent statement said. The store was 
closed, the students left, and 
approached by police and sheriff's 


were 


called 
and by 
officers, and 
if they 
a group,” 


officers, “nigger,” “boy, 


“boot,” one or two 
of the 
with jail 
again 
statement said. 

“A spokesman for the students 
States,” the continued, 
that “it is the hope of the students 
that this movement will stir the 
local Negro population out of their 
lethargy and awaken them to the 
realization that they have had 
their civil and human liberties al- 
most and totally de- 
nied them for so long a period of 
time. Opinions from various stu- 
dents indicate that they intend to 
continue their protests.” 


‘Bash His Head In’ 
Monday, they did. 
At 10 a.m., three groups of col- 
lege students sat at Woolworth’s, 


“you” 
“threatened 


+ 


came to town 


as the students 


release 


completely 


Dinner Planned; 
New Controversy 


AUSTIN 


Byron Skelton, Democratic na- Jpublic 


tional committeeman, responded 
to a letter from Mrs. R. D. Ran-, 
dolph asking him his plans by 
announcing that he expects to put 
on a Democratic fund-raising din- 
ner in the late fall to raise the 
balance of the 1958 and all of the 
1959 Texas quota to the Demo- 
cratic Party, and perhaps some 
of the 1960 quota. 

Meanwhile, a new fight broke 
out. Speaker Sam Rayburn said 
in Dallas, in a Times-Herald in- 
terview, “I couldn’t imagine the 
a ri- 
like barring 
which did 


diculous’ thing” 
Southern delegations 


| not pledge to support the Demo- 


| ample. Despite many votes against | 


public housing in previous years, 


he sided with 
three important votes 


in the last 


'two sessions of Congress 





| Washing 
my philosophy is more lib-| 


on. his 
“Actu- 


commenting 
said, 


Teague 
ton career, 
ally, 
eral than my voting record.” 

He has chosen to run his record. 


NNE and JAKE LEWIS 


Fath Report Coming 
AUSTIN 
Creekmore Fath’s contribution 
to the Observer’s discussion of 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson—an analysis 


| of divided leadership in the Dem- 


ocratic Party, the national com- 


| mittee, advisory council, and party 


platforms on one side, and the 
Congressional leadership on the 
other—is delayed a week, since it 


_is longer than expected, and its 
typing had not been finished. 
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its supporters on| 


| civil rights plank unacceptable. 





| 


| might win 
April 1, 1960 | Angeles. 


cratic nominees. 

Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler told a press confer- 
ence in Detroit he believes that 
loyal Democrats in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, and South Carolina should 
prepare competing delegations if| 
regular delegations will not pledge | 
to support the nominees. He said | 
those states have adopted rules 
which pave the way for them to 
bolt the party if they find the 


“I would hope that loyal Demo- 
crats will organize a delegation in 
the event the regular delegation 
is challenged by the credentials 
committee,” Butler said. 

This bore on Lyndon Johnson's 
candidacy in two ways; by posing 
the possibility that Southern del- 
egations favorable to him could | 
be booted out of the national con- 
vention; by suggesting to his foes | 
among Texas Democrats that if | 
the Texas Johnson delegation will | 
not pledge to support the nom- 
inees, a competing delezation 
recognition at Los 
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a local Rexall drug store, and the 
bus cafe. The bus cafe was locked 
when they arrived. They were 
asked to leave the other twe 
counters but refused and were ar- 
rested and taken to the police sta- 
tion where they were questioned 
and fingerprinted. 

“What we're trying to do is to 
talk some sense into them,” Police 
Chief C. M. Ezell was quoted. “We 
had them in the courtroom here 
for a heart-to-heart talk.” D. A. 
Charles Allen said, “If there are 
additional sit--ins, charges will be 
filed.” 

A 


protesters—this 


the 


by 


statement from 
time signed 
all male names 


student 


seventeen names, 


—sSald 


‘While in the custody of the po- 


lice the students were told that 
this movement was going to get 
someone hurt, and that even if the 
movement was successful the re- 
lationship between the races would 


were also 
they 


not be any better. They 
to return and if 
indicated that the 
understood that this 


might end in a violent 


advised not 
did it (was) 
students 
movement 
manner.” 
The stat 


of the students, 


ement also said that one 
“who seemed to be 
listening unattentively, was han- 
yughly by one of the police 
officers,” “took the student 
room where he sat the 


dled ri 
who 
to another 
pushing his fin- 


student down by 


ger against the student's eye. He 
then grabbed the collar of the 
young student and proceeded to 


shake and slap him. He also told 


the student that he was letting 
the NAACP swell his head, and if 


he returned to town he (the offi- 
would bash his head in.” 

fingerprinted the 
released in groups 


cer) 

After being 
students were 
of two or three. 

The city commission 
statement saying they recognize 
the right to demonstrate, but dem- 
onstrations which “will incite 
disorder” are unlawful. 
“Under this country’s free enter- 
prise system and under our laws 
a merchant has the legal right to 
select the patrons he serves,” the 
statement said. 

The release from the students 
continued: “Information indicates 
that the students intend to con- 
tinue their. demonstration.. The 
student who was mishandled by 
the officer says this action will be 
reported to the FBI and Justice 
Department.” 

Marshall officials said they 
tified the Texas Dept. of Public 


issued a 


no- 


Safety and the FBI three weeks 
| ago that representatives of an 
outside agency were seeking inte- 
gration action through the two 
schools. 

The students’ Monday release 
was signed by 17 names, led off 


by Walter J. Sapp and Albert F. 
Campbell. Sapp told the Observer 
that an FBI officer in Shreveport 
was to be advised Wednesday of 
the alleged mishandling of the 


student at police headquarters 
| Monday. 

Wednesday afternoon the stu- 
dents resumed their sit-ins and 


| were taken to the police station 


and held. A lawyer, Romeo Wil- 
was abaniainetttes them. 
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Daniel Said Confident; 
‘Business Party’ Seen 


Men behind the candidates 

are now fairly well settled 
for the five more weeks before 
the May 7 primary vote. Gov. 
Daniel has not only Jake Pickle, 
but also Jon Ford, formerly of 
the San Antonio Express, who is 
doing writing and research on 
industrial, water, and fiscal mat- 
ters. Lt. Gov. Ramsey has been 
rejoined by Leonard Mohrmann, 
his old press agent who is on 
leave from the liquor interests. 
Don Yarborough is backstopped 
by Lyman Jones. 





Political Intelligence 





Friends of the Governor af- 

firm that he is not at all 
alarmed about the Shivers en- 
dorsement of Jack Cox—that if it 
cost him votes in some quarters, 
it confirmed as many for him. He 
is determined not to comment on 
the subject. 


Fd “Texas Businessman” says of 

the Shivers endorsement of 
Cox, “the old pros of Texas con- 
servatism are finally riddling each 
other .. . Out of that fight will 
emerge—as intended—Texas’s first 
business party. . . From here on 
in, business will be fighting tooth 
and toenail for general sales tax. 
Quite probably, enactment of such 
is now due in two, three years.” 


rod Corpus Christi Caller sur- 

prised by calling the general 
sales tax “the least objectionable” 
way to raise needed state revenue. 
The West and the South Texas 
Chambers of Commerce have en- 
dorsed the tax. The East Texas 
Chamber polled members and re- 
ceived returns of 667 for a general 
sales tax and 556 against it. The 
Texas Retail Grocers’ Assn., hard 


* * 


set in opposition, warned that if 
“the money interests” take 10 or 
12 more seats in the House, a gen- 
eral sales tax can be passed. 


Asked about the reports that 
if Judge Calvert is elected to Chief 
Justice of the Texas Supreme 
Court, leaving his present seat on 
that court vacant, Gov. Daniel 
will appoint See’y of State Zollie 
Steakley to the post, Steakley 
told the Observer, “All I know 
is what I read in the newspapers.” 
... H. M. Baggarly, editor of the 
Tulia Herald, criticizes Steakley’s 
possible appointment on grounds 
that he has not practiced much 
law and has had no judicial expe- 
rience, vis-a-vis Daniel’s criticism 
of U.S. Supreme Court justices on 
the same basis. 


vod Speaker Waggoner Carr's 
supporters are distributing 
sheets saying, “Labor Endorses 
Will Wilson,” and reproducing 
relevant newspaper articles. 


iw Rep. Bob Wheeler, the Til- 


den liberal, is managing 
Dudley Dougherty’s campaign for 
Congress. Dougherty, who is a 


conservative, has promised “equal 
consideration to all citizens, re- 
gardless of their point of view.” 
. .. Dr. John Westburg, opposing 





Cong. Joe Kilgore, has switched 
campaign style to an “I am your) 
candidate, folks,” approach. 


A bi-racial committee of 49) 
whites and ten Negroes has | 
been formed in Dallas on behalf | 
of Rev. H. Rhett James, a Negro | 
candidate for the school board. | 


A letter for the committee, cir- | 


Houston Faces !ntegration 


@ Federal Judge Ben. C. Con- 
nally told Houston school 
board attorney Joe Reynolds that 
if the board does not give him a 
plan including some integration 
next September and the board’s 
full program for carrying out dis- 
trict-wide integration, “the court 
would be required to order dis- 
trict-wide desegregation” for Sep- 
tember, Reynolds told the board. 
Under this clear warning that 
Houston, like Dallas, must inte- 
grate to some extent in September 
to comply with the standards of 
the federal judges with jurisdic- 
tion, the Houston school board 
scheduled a _ closed conference 
April 11 to make their plans. 
oe Negroes were served in the 
Houston city hall cafe, but 
only, the manager explained, to 
avoid embarassing the Argentine 
ambassador who was at city hall 
at the time. A canteen truck which 
had been vending food and drinks 
to whites at city hall was forbid- 
den to return. 
@ Four Negroes who had a cup 
of coffee at Tasita Drive Inn 
in Houston were billed $2.50 each. 
Coffee there is five cents for 
whites. “The Negroes got abusive 
and refused to pay, so I called; the 
law,”’ the drive-in manager said. 
The Negroes were jailed and 
charged with disturbing the 


€ Houston Mayor Lewi itrer 
announced he will appoint 

biracial committee to stud 

gation problems in Housto! 

cept school integration, whict 

ready being handled the 

courts.” 


is 


« The Texas Researct Agu 
reported that child welfars 

protective service cost $ 

a year in Texas, 57 percer f 

local money, 29 percent 

and only six percent st 

welfare units are availat 

28 counties 
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The Week in Texas 
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oS Brown & Root Inc 
ton shipped $700,001 
equipment for the const 
a dam on the Guadalury 
Colombia, S.A 
@ Trial of Hugh Sparks, white 
insurance man, 
of murder in running do 
15-year-old Negro girl babysitter 
early last New Year's 
(Obs. Feb. 12) has been scheduled 
in San Augustine district 
July 22, the district clerk told the 


on a charge 


wn his 


morning 


court 





peace. 


| Observer. 





AMARILLO 


Roy Joe Stevens, the 37-| 


year-old county judge of Ran- 
dall County until he resigned 
Saturday, had his public and 


‘ : : f Pe 
culated by Laura Brannin, sec-| his private lives “bared,” as 


retary-treasurer, says James will| the headline writers say, while | 


fe - : , 
“give representation to an impor- | his wife and five children 





Shivers in ACA; 
HA Tie-In Told 
vd 


Ed Gossett, Dallas, is one of | 

the 14 national trustees, and 
Allan Shivers is the “national ad- 
visory council Texas member,”’ of | 
Americans for Constitutional Ac-| 
tion, whose political complexion | 
is indicated by the fact that na- 
tional chairman Ben Moreel, in a) 
funds solicitation letter dated | 
March 4, commended “the unflag- | 
ging efforts of stalwart patriots in | 
Congress like Styles Bridges, | 
Harry Byrd, Barry Goldwater, | 
and Bruce Alger.” Moreel’s letter | 
listed E. J. Mosher as chairman} 
of the “Houston program support | 





committee,” with the other Hous- | 
ton members being Wyatt Hed- | 
rick, Howard Tellepsen, Col. Wil- | 


liam B. Bates, Hugh Q. Buck, | 
W. S. Bellows, Sr., David C. Bint- | 
liff, and Lamar Fleming, Jr. E. B. 
Germany is one of the Dallas) 
sponsors. Moreel included a Dal- | 
las News editorial on ACA in 
which the newspaper bluntly | 
stated, “Money contributions are 
needed to strengthen ACA’s sinews 
of war.” 


Fd For the first time, a tie-in 

has been reported between 
Freedom in Action, the right-wing 
political action group, and Texas 
Bureau of Economic Understand- 
ing, the Dallas group which has 
co-sponsored the _ controversial 
“Americanism education” pro- 
programs in Texas public schools. 
Abilene Reporter-News, reporting 
a “Freedoms Foundation” award 
to Howard Payne College, said the 
Brownwood college conducted a 
Mid-Texas “Democrary-in-Action” 
program “prompted by Freedom in 
Action, Inc., and the Texas Bu- 


| Texas meeting in Houston invited | 


| State President 





reau for Economic Understand- 
ing.” 


tant segment of our citizenry.” | 


A court has ordered the two | 


R. L. (Bob) Stricklands iden- | county attorney, heard this testi-| 


tified as legislator and business- | 
man, respectively, on the Bexar | 
County ballot. Sen. Henry | 
Gonzalez, in his re-election cam- | 
paign, has been taking tall two-| 
column ads in the Sunday San 
Antonio Light. 


vod The executive committee of 
the Young Democrats of 


Sen. William Proxmire, Wis. to 
speak to the Young Democrats’ | 
state convention April 23 in Hous- 
ton, and Proxmire tentatively ac- 
cepted. Jesse Price, Y. D.’s state 
vice-president and a Johnson sup- 
porter, called a meeting of the 
state executive committee in Ama- 
rillo Sunday. Press reports indi- 
cated only five persons showed 
up, though other members were 
in the hotel and did not attend. 
Bill Kilgarlin, 
Houston, contending a quorum of 
seven members was not present, 
walked out. The four left, includ- 
ing Price, contended the earlier 
invitation to Proxmire was illegal, 
said they held twenty proxies, 
and voted to invite Sam Rayburn 
to keynote the Houston conven- 
tion. What next is anybody’s guess 
—even Proxmire’s or Rayburn’s. 





The Bexar County Medical 

Society is urging its mem- 
bers to write congressmen to op- 
pose “any Forand-type bilis’’ for 
medical benefits to persons re- 
ceiving social security. 
Fo E. B. Germany, president, 

has announced that “the 
management of Lone Star Steel 
Company vigorously opposes’ the 
sale of alcoholic beverages “in the 
plant area.” A wet-dry election is 
coming up there. Rep. Wright Pat- 
man, in his newsletter, agrees with 
Germany and asks, “would a cam- 
paign for national prohibition be 
helpful?” 
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took it as best they could. 
House investigators, looking into 


the situation at the request of the 


mony about Stevens: 


A 19 or 20-year old girl said she | 
was photographed nude in Stev-| 
ens’s Amarillo office; a 2l-year- | 


old girl seeking Stevens’s services 
as a lawyer in a divorce said she 


| was intimate with him; a detec- | 


tive captain said two juvenile girls 
were intimate with a gambler, 
Lester Davis, and Stevens’s law 
partner in Stevens's office, and| 
drank liquor with Stevens and 
two employees there, but D. A. 
Wayne Bagley would not accept 
the detective’s complaints of stat- 
utory rape in the matter. 

An Amarillo AFB airman testi- | 
fied that Stevens used Farris’s 
apartment as a trysting place with 
women, and that he would leave 


$1.50 or $2 for the use of the 
apartment each time. 
A man under indictment for 


murder of his wife, William Ger- 


Ralph, Lyndon 
Split on Rights 


WASHINGTON 
Sen. Yarborough split away 
from Sen. Johnson for the first 
time on the civil rights legisla- 
tion. Yarborough voted with a 
majority of the Senate Democrats | 


| 
| 


in opposing a motion to table the | 
Clark-Javits amendment 





which | 
would have combined plans for 
voting referees and federal enroll- 
ment officers appointed by the 
President to guarantee voting 
rights. Johnson voted with a ma- 
jority of Republicans, and the 
Southern Democrats to kill the 
amendment, Johnson's side pre- 
vailing, 51-43. 

As the House finally passed its 
civil rights bill, four Texans voted 
aye—Kilday, Kilgore, Thornberry, 
and Wright—and the rest voted 
no. Earlier the entire Texas House 
delegation had voted in favor of 
recommitting the bill to com- 
mittee. 





Amarillo Studies a 


|ald Miller, said Steve eat- 
ened to have him k i 

fee” if he talked to 

and said Stevens once 

arrange for a womar 

mise a liquor control | 

and for another v 

promise the distr ne 

| Miller said Stevens i ex- 
torting rr vi 

were named 

testimony as interested ing 

girls who 

though only by surnar And the 

accused wife-killer a 

ens had him get 

man who promised $ 

girl he 

prostitution, which 

he took advantage 
Charges that Ste 

cated liqucr fron 

did not materializ 

ens said he got 

State agents, 

Christmas. He enté 

nials to the charg: 


money 


_ 
in M 


were 


could 


eXcey 





While the Gove 
quiet, Don Yarbi 
rough charges 


Ben Ramsey and 


' contenders for 


stopped just short 
battery 
The Houston 
Ramsey had 
hear no evil, see ! ttitude 


| toward corruptior 


fice,” “was a siler 
Shivers administ 
spawned the insurar 
erans’ land scand 
disqualified 
trust.” 
Allan Shivers 
Ramsey are “the t! er 
of the general 
acy” to pass “ar 


imn 


hir 


just—even 
he said in Corpu 
fall heaviest on 

old folks on their 
and the working 


who have a hard ime 
finding money 
their children 

Yarborough als i ifts at 
Ramsey's influen Texas 
Senate procedures a : ling 
officer. Yarborough i | has 
“20-20 vision” and r be 


apt to overlook sen 


| embezzling $260 entered 


@ A mandamus suit filed by 

Dallas Perkins and others to 
force Taylor County judge to can- 
vass and announce the favorable 
vote for incorporation of “Impact” 
near Abilene (Obs. Feb. 19) 
been set April 18. 


@ The Student Assembly at the 

University of Texas: (1) fa- 
vored removal of the loyalty oath 
the Defense Education Act; 
(2) recommended the addition of 
the University of Houston to the 
state university system; (3) ap- 
proved Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s 


has 


from 


‘Cold War GI Bill of Rights”; (4) 
pposed further college tuition 
increases. . 


& The federal government an- 
nounced it will not oppose a 
notion to drop an indictment fo: 
against 
Robert R. Mullen, Alice business- 
Mullen’s motion said the in- 
dictment was not meritorious and 
was insufficient to warrant a trial 
Mullen said the charge was a mat- 
t of attorney's fees paid to him 
years ago 
In San Antonio 
300 students in Bexar Coun- 
East Central High School 
walked out of classrooms at noor 
to their 
rejection, the Saturday before, of 
a $750,000 bond 
which the schoo] faces loss of s 
accreditation. 


Judge 


Resigning, he said he wiz 
ting nothing 
This testimony, 
did to press reports of “wild sex 
parties” in Stevens's office, 
shadowed somewhat the 
tions an ex-prostitute gam- 
bler’s wife that the gambler, Da- 
paid off deputy sheriffs f 
the protection of his dice, poke: 
and blackjack games. Under pres- 
sure from the county commission- 


man 


er 
five 


more thé 


an 
ty’s 


Monday protest elder 


issue without 


+ 
ate 


Sn ite 


as admi 
leading as 
over- 
accCuSa- 


of 


vis 


ers, the sheriff suspended thret 
deputies who were implicated 
this woman's testimony, whic} 
the House investigators said, v 
verified by lie detector test 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson said tt! 
scandals are for Amarillo pe 
handle as they wish. Rep. H 


J. Blanchard, Lubbock, chairn 


of the House investigations 


mittee, announced to the press he 
will be glad to talk to perso: 
who want to give the committ 

tips on the situation in Tarra 

County 


Don Yarborough Attacks 


foes, seeking recognition; f 
thermore, he said, he would °‘ 
calendar in the Senate, as 
state constitution provides,” ratt 

er than requiring two-thirds 


take a bill up, as Ramsey doe 
In Houston, the liberal Harr 
County Democrats endorsed Ya 


orough (as well as seven incur 
bent House members from H 
ton and county Democrat) 
man Woodrow Seales, op; 
Dr. Ira Kohler 

Speaker Waggoner Carr « 
attacked Will Wilson's charge 
loan sharks are getting up a “hu: 
slush fund” to back Carr. Ca 
charged Wilson has made ‘ 
for the 


money,’ 


Joan sharks 
asked 


operate 


Support a! 
why 700 
and Wil 
“plays favorites among ine Joar 
sharks,” and there's 
slush fund, Ww 
Wilson condemned “irresponsi 
charges and name-calling 


still why 
said if 


noe 


its gol 


Carr in Dallas slammed Wils 
court record reference to his d 
lemma in a bank charter 
a member of the State 
Cmsn. because he had 
friends on both sides, which Car 
raised the 

for members of publ 


Lan 
Bankin; 
persona 
said issue of pu 
ethics 


| boards. 











Let those flatter who fear, it 1s not an American art.—JEFFERSON 





Calmly and in Dignity 


MARSHALL 
2:30 A.M., March 31 


There are ninety-two extra police- 
men in Marshall tonight—four Tex- 
as Rangers, about 35 Highway Pa- 
trolmen, and the rest visiting offi- 
cers from nearby towns. Eight of 
them are billeted on the roof of this 
old Hotel Marshall. They are stop- 
ping everyone. What they are really 
afraid of, and are deployed to pre- 
violence from whites, but 
interracial, too, and all are 


vent, is 
hate is 
watched and questioned; the cab 
drivers say there are fewer cars 
on the streets than any night in a 
long time; it is as though the city 
were in siege. With the news that 
firemen had turned their 
against peacefully demonstrating 
students as they left the courthouse, 
the city suddenly became the place 
and 
be—another 


hoses 


for reporters, photographers, 
movie cameramen to 


Nashville; 


: » | 
come to worst, Little 


were worst to 
Rock of the 


ng downtown closes 


perhaps, 


sit-ins. Everythi 


™ Pal ale ¢ ® . 7 
about 9 o'clock, and toward 12:30 


this morning tive of us drove 


only place open, the all-night cate 
at the railroad terminal, and had 
coffee and ham and eggs. Being 
white. we were served. We took 
that for granted, just as we took 
for granted that somewhat clinical 


. S ot — ws — 
manner or the trace as Wwe cau- 
traded - weet fF Arr n e< 

tragqded a tew Of Our note 
t one of us ft 


- -* 
> esa ? +. 


teit a need to ROlG DacK 


a State < 


marched earlier 


capitol at Baton Rouge, while we 
were custodians of the facts of M 
shall, “the banner tor the ayems 
Back downtown, another reporter 


and I checked the police 
all was quiet, and we were glad the 
state 


police are here, tor thev set 
a standard for the ; 


the circumstances of their 
lives. 
What has really happened here, 


and in East Texas, it is 
to say, both in the sense that the 
facts still lie in notepads and in de- 
tails not traced, and in the 
that East Texas, too, has now 
introduced to the new Fact of 
Southern Life: the Negro in His 
Own Name, for all that he will ulti- 
mately mean. 


too early 


sense 


been 


the silence in 


students at 


It could not last, 
East Texas. Negro 
Wiley and Bishop colleges planned 
their sit-ins last week, drew breath 
and sat down at Woolworth’s at 
exactly 10 o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing, the same day were threatened 
with imprisonment and abused with 
contempt, sat in again Monday and 
were arrested and warned, and fi- 
nally, Wednesday noon and after- 
noon, sat in again, were arrested 
and mugged and fingerprinted by 
the social system they refuse, and 
reconciled themselves—about 50 of 


them—to criminal prosecution for 
unlawful assembly. 


Then, in the courtroom, one of 
them began reading from the Bible. 
Out loud. Then another, and an- 
other. An officer told them to shut 
up, “No more reading in the court- 
room”; and they began singing. 
They sang Glory Halleluyah. They 
sang the Star Spangled Banner, and 
the officers of the court did not rise. 
Then they heard, around the court- 
house, the voices of their fellow stu- 
dents—500 to 700 of them, it is 
agreed—and singing, too; and in the 
courtroom they rose and sang with 
those outside. Some bungling of- 
ficer tried to arrest some of those 
outside, and they came into the 
courthouse willingly, and filled the 
balconies. They sang together while 
the officers paced about and shut 


the courtroom doors, hoping, per- 
haps, the world would not hear. 
They sang, Let Every Voice Sing 


They sang, My Country, ‘Tis of 
And as they sang, and the 
officials talked reasonable- 
ness to them, and tried to persuade 


-_, 
I ee. 
white 


those who were not accused to go 
on home, and learned that none of 


them would go home unless all of 


hem went home, and promised 
1em they could leave safely; as 

these things happened, did passive 
resistance, the spirit of-Martin Lu- 
ther King and Gandhi before him 
1 Thoreau before him and Christ 

re him and Socrates before him, 


nt the lives of East Texas 
Ne rroes W here it has not been be- 


15,000 Ne- 


re: Across an ocean, 
groes ma rched < Johannesburg, 
they locked the gates against 
m; to the South in Baton Rouge, 
cers watched silently while they 
marched; and here in Marshall, just 
few hours ago, they turned the 
firehoses on the young and soaked 


them all as they walked away, calm- 


- and in dignity, singing together. 


. RD. 





There’s a Long, Long Trail 
A-Windin’ 
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Bartlett Appears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 





\USTIN 
Obviously it does not sit well with 
country people to realize that some 


lobbyist named Weatherred, writing 
from “Adolphus Tewers, Dallas,” or 
some other lobbyist named Burris, 
writing from “P.O. Eox 1194, Hous- 
ton 1, Texas,” are collecting business 
money to be spent teiling them who 
to send to the legislature. 

The worst goof in Ed Burris’s let- 
ter was the fact that he sent it. The 
next worst goof was the statement that 
he wanted it returned, “since I am 
fearful of having it circulated too 
extensively.” Business has been pour- 
ing money into rural legislative races 
all over the country for years, but 
this is the first time in modern Texas 
history their agents have let the pub- 
lic find out about it. Although on a 
smaller scale, labor doubtless does the 
same thing, but hasn’t been caught. 

Business money is also pouring into 
some of the big-city races like ocean 
water into a stoved-in ship. We have 
received a reliable report from a lob- 
byist who should know that Weather- 
red and Burris have appropriated 
$12,500 against each of the Houston 
incumbents in the House except Criss 
Cole. Despite heavy business spending 
in San Antonio, the Franklin Spears 
group has an excellent chance of pre- 
vailing. 

Evidently Weatherred has no hope 
of defeating Sen. Henry Gonzalez in 
San Antonio; or maybe he’s just wait- 
ing, hoping for a runoff. The Austin 
talk is that Sen. Bill Fly, Victoria’s 
gift to the Eastern corporations, was 
running well behind challenger Bill 
Patman of Ganado, and Zeke Zbranek 
of Liberty was seriously challenging 
Sen. Neville Colson of Navasota, 
though he had not yet overtaken her. 
This may explain why Weatherred, in 
his plea for money, footnoted plain- 
tively: 

“We need to work on Senators Fly 
and Colson’s races first, so please send 
these in at the earliest possible time, 
even though you may delay slightly on 
some of the Representatives’ races.” 


WEATHERRED’S GOOF 
—apart from the fact that he wrote 
down and mailed out what he is do- 
ing—was his assertion, in his March 
7 letter to business persons, that his 
group has engaged “field help” for 
the rural races. 

He warned that liberals are within 
four Senate and six House seats of 
legislative control. “This has prompted 


PANICKY GOOFS 


us to engage field help to go into grass 
roots areas for the purpose of gather- 
ing together leaders from all business 
segments for a coordinated campaign 
on behalf of selected candidates in a 
number of key races. .. . You will note 
that we have eliminated all large cities, 
because effective organizational work 
is being carried on within them outside 
of this effort.” 

In his “personal and confidential,” 
don’t-tell-anybody memorandum, Bur- 
ris said the $65,000 raised would be 
spent in rural campaigns because “ru- 
ral campaigns are less expensive” and 
big-city areas are “to a substantial 
degree already organized.” 

There is a liklihood that Weather- 
red and Burris are both fronting for 
the same fund-raising program, but 
this was not established as true or 
false. 


Weatherred singled out seven House 
incumbents for defeat—Reps. Neil 
Caldwell, Alvin; Lloyd Guffey, El 
Campo; Tony Korioth, Sherman; 
A. J. Bishop, Winters; Herman Ye- 
zak, Bremond; Tony Fenoglio, No- 
cona; and Max Carriker, Roby. In 
so doing, he stirred up about 70 mem- 
bers of the House against him, and 
if what we hear is true, he can expect 
demands for legislative inquiry »into 
what interests he represents at the 
address he lists simply as “Adolphus 
Towers.” 

Weatherred also specified, as his 
choices in House races, twelve incum- 
bents. As Stuart Long observed this 
week, eight of these voted for all three 
general sales tax proposals last session. 
Rural candidates who can expect to 
be offered big-city business money— 
or already have it—are Reps. Ben 
Jarvis, Tyler; Byron Tunnell, Tyler ; 
William Winston, Lufkin; John 
Huebner, Sr., Bay City; R. H. Cory, 
Victoria; Vernon Stewart and Jack 
Connell, Jr., Wichita Falls; Leon 
Thurman, Anson; Will Ehrle, Chil- 
dress; Bob Bowers, Brownfield ; Wes- 
ley Roberts, Lamesa; and Richard 
Slack, Pecos. 


THIS WEEK’S AFL-CIO 
report says that “corporation spokes- 
men like Brown, Busby, and Burris, 
aided by Weatherred and Germany,” 
are pushing the panic button: they 
are about to lose their control of the 
l-gislature. 

But they may have panicked the 
wrong push and blown up their own 
conning-tower. . 
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WILL THE SOUTH LEAD OR BE LED? 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
assumed the reins of government in 
the revolt of the thirties, he pointed to 
the South as the great underdeveloped 
area of the American nation. He de- 
clared that this area must be given full 
attention to bring its standards up to 
the rest of the country. 

Today the South is not looked upon 
with sucl. benevolent paternalism. 
Dixie in 1960 is the number one 
problem child, the juvenile delinquent 
of American society. And most na- 
tional therapists call for harsher medi- 
cine than the natives desire. 

The South, an area Walter Prescott 
Webb calls a potential “new frontier,” 
still seriously blurs the national image. 
Its flaunting of egalitarian standards 
of suffrage has brought demands for 
action from the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion and now the full chorus of the 
Congress. Its low wage pull on north- 
ern industries has heralded an era of 
tight-fisted industrial land-grabbing. 
Its “enclosure movement” in the rural 
areas is sending Negro share-croppers 
to the North “to give the Yankees a 
taste of our problem” and white labor- 
ers to the cities to form the industrial 
army for the further expansion of 
manufacture in towns and_ villages 
basically unprepared for it. Its single- 
minded politics has brought the Demo- 
cratic Party' to the point of no return: 
either Dixie gets on or gets out in the 
summer of 1960. 

And what is the South doing about 
all this? 

Southern congressional leadership 
is evidently deeply confused. They 
feel caught between going along with 
the advances that “Westerner” Lyn- 
don Johnson proposes to keep his pres- 
idential hopes alive and rebelling 
frontally to hold together the traces of 
the Great Southern Blockade that 
William S. White calls the “South’s 
unending revenge upon the North for 
Gettysburg.” 

Is the problem simply one of power 
juggling in the United States Senate? 
If the South can do no better than 
build its program around the negativ- 
ism of parliamentary tactics—and is 
utterly stranded when its only conven- 
ient power-spokesman becomes a 
“Westerner”—leadership in Dixie has 
reached a new low. 

Can the Southern leader take a po- 
sition between the extreme racism 
which fans the flames of emotional 
white supremacy in his home district 
and the stance of those who choose to 
deny their Southern lineage? Must 
the “Southerner” by definition be ei- 
ther a traditionalist or a traitor? 


TEXANS have found it in- 
creasingly convenient to deny their as- 
sociation with the other Confederate 
states, and in the process perhaps some 
of the best chances for liberal leader- 
ship in the South have been lost. 

Can a Texan overlook the evidences 
of Dixieism that pervade the state? 
What of East Texas with its boasts 
of “the blackest land and the whitest 
people,” its neatly divided feudal com- 
munities that leave the American Ne- 
gro always on the “other side of the 
tracks” from justice and opportunity, 
its entrenched traditionalism and love 
of the status quo? Isn’t East Texas as 
“Southern” in the traditional sense as 
Louisiana or Mississippi or Georgia? 

There are islands of influence— 
Norfolk, Charlotte, Charleston, At- 
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lanta, Miami, Birmingham, Nashville, 
New Orleans, even Little Rock and 
many other communities in the South 
—where the keynote is the awareness 
of something deeper than clinging to 
the past and all-out white supremacy. 
Is it not the job of Texas liberals to 
help rally the liberal tradition, to stim- 
ulate its vital centers throughout the 
South, to make the liberal position 
something more potent than traitorism 
or carpetbagging ? 

The need is for the liberal com- 
munity to come out of hiding, for lib- 
erals in the South to find a common 
cause in the progressive development 
of the Southern frontier. Texas lib- 
erals, who are generally on safer 
ground and have more political elbow 
room than those surrounded with 
strangling prejudice and entrenched 
Dixie machine politics, could speak 
out for their contemporaries all across 
the South. 

This is not a cry for pallid hearts 
who point to the “extremists on both 
sides”—ostensibly the NAACP and 


the Ku Klux Klan—and follow the 
middle rut of inaction. This is an ap 
peal to Southerners to awaken to thei: 
own problems—to see the potentiality 
in using the full resources of all their 
people, to develop systems of educa 
tion rather than using them as politi 
cal tools, to develop resources and 
public works rather than depending 
on sweatshop wages to draw Ameri 
can commercialism to Dixie, to estab 
lish a “national” standard of publi: 
interest, and to lead the nation in 
dealing with the problems of plural 

ism in our communities. 


THE SILENCE of most « 
the Southern press and the stagnation 
of ad hominem and machine politi 
have left pitiful vacuums. The inju 
tices of voting discrimination, th: 
wasteful system of segregated schoo! 
and the double standard in Souther 
living thus continue without seriot 
internal challenge. 

If Southern leadership continues t 
be unreasonable—and men of reasor 





passive—the decisions to en- 
compass the South in the “national” 
will be made from outside. 
Those who understand least the prob- 
ems of the South will formulate its 
ground rules. And, paradoxically, 
those who will have fought hardest 
t Yankee intrusion will have 
precipitated it. 
Cash, seeing this need for 
hip, peals out in his monu- 
work The Mind of the South: 
e coming days, and probably 
(the South) is likely to have 
ve its capacity for adjustment 
nd what has been true in the 
1 in that time I shall hope, 
loyal son, that its virtues will 
ver and conquer its faults and 
the making of the Southern 
1 to come.” 

e Texans willing to help the new 
nd of the South” come out of nid- 
r will they choose to “go West” 
nore their responsibilities? The 

r must be forthcoming soon. 
Ross Burvact 





Mistrust of the Jury 


(Last INSTALLMENT) 
MARSHALL 

Last November, Mr. Justice Stable 
of England instructed a jury that if 
it did not make a verdict within ten 
minutes, it would be locked up for 21 
hours. The resulting conviction of 
the defendant was, of course, set aside, 
but the incident gives a glimpse of the 
jaundiced gaze that the judiciary too 
often casts on trial by jury. In Texas, 
the judges seldom make a frontal at- 
tack on the time-honored system, but 
do so in the fashion of an earlier Sen- 
ator Lodge who, when asked how he 
could sustain an attack on Wilson’s 
plan for a League of Nations, replied: 

“Oh! I wouldn’t think of opposing the 
plan in general; I plan to destroy it 
in detail.” While this may not be 
the conscious plan of some of our 
appellate courts, it is well to consider 
their pronouncements which may lead 
to a blindfolding, if not a hamstring- 
ing of trial by jury. 

In the forefront of judicial confu- 
sion rises the shapeless head of special 
issue submission. This is the present 
plan of asking a jury anumber of ques- 
tions in the belief that it will answer 
them without knowing the effect of 
the answers on the final outcome of 
the case. The theory is that a jury 
mus. .*> kept in the dark as to who 
should win or lose a lawsuit, and that 
from its answers on fact questions, 
the judge can properly apply the law. 
The jury is treated to the spectacle of 
two sets of lawyers moving heaven 
and earth for days on end to have the 
questions put to it answered in exact- 
ly opposite ways and is not supposed 
to know that if it answers all of the 
questions for lawyer “A” and against 
lawyer “B” its verdict will be for A’s 
client. Nowhere else in government 
can such foolishness be found. 

The blame for this needless confu- 
sion lies wholly with the appellate 
courts of Texas, or in the ultimate, 
with the Supreme Court of Texas. 
The special verdict, whereby a jury 
reached findings on particular parts 
of a case, instead of on general prin- 
ciples, has long been known to Texas 
practice when the “special issue” law 
was passed. The first act had as its 
purpose the abolition of some of the 
technicalities found in the general 
verdict practice and was in no way 
intended to limit trial by jury or sug- 
gest that in order to procure a just 
verdict, a jury must be blindfolded or 
deceived as to the results of its an- 
swers to a court’s questions. The Su- 
preme Court interpreted a game of 
blind man’s buff into a practice that 
was originally designed to simplify, 
not confuse, the submission of cases 
to the jury. 

The backers of legislation for the 
special issue verdict would spin in 
their graves if they could revisit Tex- 
as and see the monstrous injustice 
and plain damnfoolishness that has 
flourished in its name. The average 
juror, the doctrine runs, cannot be 


trusted to come up with a fair verdict 
if he knows what he is about, 
which party will win. Therefore, it 
the solemn duty of the court so to « 
guise and confuse the questions 
mitted that the jury cannot know t! 
effect of its answers. This puts a pr 
mium on fraud and deceit ; for th 
scrupulous juror who does know 
effect of the answers may falsel) 
sure those who may not that a « 
tion is unimportant, or may track 
swers with other jurors so as to pr 
cure a verdict not conscienti 
agreed to by those duped. 


OnE Is A CITIZE? 
fore he becomes a judge. The prese: 
postulates of judicial science in T¢ 
are that a judge, or a concert of 


many as nine judges, may with 
punity know the resuits of a deci 
made, or specifically, who wins 


loses by a judgment. But in any or 
beneath judges, with the exceptior 
boards and bureaus, the citizen 

not be trusted to know the result 

his decision, and particularly must 
juror be considered without the | 
and subject to a judicial concealment 
of the final outcome of his verdict 

It is not often that a court frar 
and directly says that this feti 
concealment had its origin and has 
continued obeisance in a judicial 
trust of trial by jury, but a dissent 
opinion of the Texas Supreme ‘| 
held exactly so in 1954. The thoug 
merits a direct quote, thus: 

“Law is mainly policy. For exampl 
there is no great motive of logi 
clarity behind our practice of spe: 
verdicts. The latter, if we are fr 
about it, is in large part a policy recog 
nition of the natural weaknesses 
twelve average laymen as a tribur 
of justice.” 

Fortunately, the majority of 
Court were unwilling to accept 
premise stated in so many words, | 
one wonders if it has not insidious! 
crept into the thinking of at least on: 
other member of the Court, Judge 
Calvert. I refer in the main to the 
philosophy once expressed by Mr 
Bumble, and now a part of the judicial! 
outlook of some, to quote: 

“*Juries,’ said Mr. Bumble, grasp 
ing his cane tightly, as was his wont 
when working into a passion: ‘juries 
is imeddicated, vulgar, grovelling 
wretches.’ 

“ ‘So they are,’ said the undertake: 

“*They haven’t no more philosophy 
nor political economy about ‘em than 
that,’ said the beadle, snapping his 
fingers contemptuously. 

“‘No more they have,’ 
the undertaker. 

“‘T despise ’em,’ said the beadk 
growing very red in the face.” 


acquiesced 


To COME TO POINT, in 
1958, a railroad passenger named 
Van Zandt found his case before the 
Supreme Court for review. He claimed 
injuries, for which a jury had awarded 


in reply to a question ask 
t amount of damages, if any, 

mpensate the plaintiff “for 
iries, if any, received by him.’ 
iry were even instructed to 
‘in dollars and cents or none 
ase may be.” 


e was a sharp controversy over 

Van Zandt had gotten any 

es, and - the average map 

rammarian, the form of the que 

put to the ‘ae pointedly requ 
nding of damages, only if th 

een injury, and instead did n not 

the jury to give money, even if 

id injury to have been sustained 

n Judge Calvert wrote on the 

d he accept the view that the 

of amount for injuries “if 

to be answered some “or none” 

ave the jury the gut question, and 

t by answering it the jury nece- 

found Van Zandt had been 

He did not. He applied the 

blesque conception of juries, and 

that the jury. should have been 

a separate question first, of 

ther or not Van Zandt- had been 


just what must a judge think 

the jury system, who would sup- 

e that a jury which found $27,000 

r injuries would have answered “no 

y” to a separate question, had 

een submitted? Particularly when 

they had been required to answer the 

stion asked by finding an amount 
“None” for the injuries “if any. 

( Only the beadle, the undertaker, and 

1 Texas court would hold a jury in 

such low esteem. 
The end result, whether intentional 
not, is to fracture the questions 
invite conflict. It is not to be as- 
sumed, even by Mr. Bumble, that the 

y to which Van Zandt’s case was 
tried would have answered a separate. 
juestion that Van Zandt had not 
been injured, and then have found 
damages to the extent of $27,000 for 

ijuries that did not exist. At least, 
this could not be assumed unless a 
court had asked the jury over 200 
questions, as has been done, and it 
had become so confused that it did not 
know what it was doitig. 

But even in the ordeal of repetitious 
questions that a jury has to answer, 
no jury has ever done what Calvert 
J. assumed would have been done if 
he Van Zandt jury had been asked 
lirectly if he had been injured, and 
then asked another question as to how 
much: namely, found that Van Zandt 
was not injured, and then assessed 
damages in the amount of $27,000 for 
an injury that it had found did not 
exist. Really! 

This tendency of Judge Calvert to 
mistrust a jury verdict is a growing 
trait; one not found in his opinions 
during his first years on the Court. 
It is one that should not be encouraged 
by moving him over to the Court’s 
center seat at the coming election. 


FRANKLIN JONES 
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